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THE KNOWLEDGE OF OTHER MINDS AND THE 
PROBLEM OF MEANING AND VALUE. 

I. 

/^\F all the things most surely believed in 'Everybody's 
^-^ World' the communion of the saints is probably among 
the most undoubted. It is assumed without question that 
this communion is genuine; and by genuineness is here under- 
stood direct knowledge of and communion with other selves. 
It is at least as fundamental as the belief in an external in- 
dependent world of things into which I cannot penetrate, 
with which I cannot, except poetically and metaphorically, hold 
communion. 

Yet curiously enough, nothing is more frequent than to find 
the latter affirmed while the former is denied. It is true that 
for this the ' plain man ' himself affords some ground. For one 
thing he appears to give up the first belief more readily than 
the second. He follows your arguments for subjectivism and 
for a time is convinced, but his belief in independence remains a 
curious exception to the general law; the new knowledge does 
not supplant the old. In the case of the second belief sophisti- 
cation seems much easier. The natural prejudice in favor of the 
physical and the dogma of the incommunicability of the psychical, 
with its impressive illustrations of the tooth-ache, etc., incline 
him to this view. But here also, I think, his conviction is only 
apparent. Here also, at bottom, he declines to be taught a 
better way. So soon as he loves and hates, fights and sings, 
he drops this knowledge also without a qualm. When, therefore, 
Royce insists that the "popular error which assumes that we 
directly know mens' bodies and only indirectly, by interpretation, 
their minds, must be dropped," he is concerned with an error of 
'popular science,' rather than a matter of actual belief. 

"We know that our fellows are real and have an inner life 
of their own because they furnish us with meanings, our full 
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meaning, our hidden reality." "I do not experience the will of 
my fellow as something which I think into the perceived body 
by a kind of analogy. . . . On the contrary, the will of the other 
man approaches me as the very first experience, and I know it 
in sympathizing with its intentions, in understanding its attitude, 
in imitating or rejecting its decision." I have not the slightest 
doubt that in a few words this is the experience and belief of 
the plain man, of the lover, the husband and the friend. But 
I am just as little in doubt that, as it stands, this statement of 
the plain man's view, as set over against the inference view, 
does not take us very far. For one thing it moves in a sphere 
sufficiently remote from that in which the doubts which assail 
the plain man's belief arise. Here we are talking of 'meaning,' 
intentions, attitudes, hidden reality. In the other case we are 
concerned with the question whether I can feel the hate of 
my friend or share his tooth-ache. There does not seem to be 
much in common between the two points of view. 

Now of course there is a way of meeting this difficulty which 
is quite common and comparatively easy; to deny that we 
need to bring them together at all, except in a certain trans- 
cendental fashion. "The will and its meanings, spoken of in 
the first case, are," we are told, "not at all the same thing as the 
psychical 'erlebnisse' in the second. When I converse with 
friends or quarrel with opponents, when I help my neighbor and 
understand what he proposes, when I sympathize with his pain 
or try to convince him, when I praise or blame, my fellow man 
is the subject of an attitude and will to me. What he brings to 
me is a suggestion, a proposition, a decision, a question, a contra- 
diction, long before it becomes a process, a meaning is understood 
before a content is perceived. When my will meets your will, 
agrees with it or disagrees with it, there is nothing at all un- 
explainable because it has no reference to a system which demands 
explanation. We have only to see that the communion of wills 
is prior to all these distinctions which separate one experience 
from another and connect them with individual bodies. Psy- 
chology is itself but a product of this communication, etc." 

The extreme attractiveness of this way of cutting the knot I 
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do not deny. Nor am I disposed to doubt that there is an 
essential truth in this transcendental solution. But I am just 
as clear in my own mind that by itself it is insufficient. The 
two views speak an entirely different idiom, and until some 
common ground is found, neither will understand the other. In 
this paper I have set myself the modest task of translation. To 
this end I will start with the assumption that there is a problem, 
that knowledge of other mind does require explanation. As- 
suming the distinctness of minds, as is ordinarily done, I shall 
discuss briefly the question of intuitive versus inferential knowl- 
edge, in order to see how far that will take us. It will bring 
us to a point, I think, where in discussing both the processes 
and the validity of this knowledge, it will be necessary to make 
use of the terms of those who speak of 'meanings,' 'intentions,' 
'values' — where in order to solve our problem at all, it will be 
necessary to give these terms a more precise definition and analy- 
sis than is customary. With these results I shall hope to find 
out what is valid in the transcendental solution. The problem 
of knowledge of other minds involves, I think, the more ultimate 
problem of meaning and value. When the latter is solved, the 
solution of the first will, perhaps, follow. This paper claims to 
be no such solution. If it helps to an understanding, or at most 
suggests a helpful direction of thought, I shall be satisfied. 

II. 

The question of intuitive versus inferential knowledge of 
other mind is one that has received attention again and again, 
even quite recently, 1 the argument being generally, I think, in 
favor of the former. We can, however, scarcely evade a brief 
treatment of the question. It is only through an independent 
discussion that the problems with which we are ultimately con- 
cerned will become clear. 

That there are cases where our knowledge of other mind is 
reached by mediate inference, by analogy, is beyond question. 

1 Valuable papers are: Boodin, " Knowing Selves," Psychological Review, March, 
1912. S. Alexander, "Collective Willing and Truth," Mind, January, 1913. 
George A. Coe, " On Having Friends: A Study of Social Values," Journal ofPhilos. 
Psych., etc., March 18, 1915. 
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That they are frequent in occurrence and in many situations 
constitute the normal, and perhaps the only way, is also prob- 
ably true. On the other hand, that there are also cases where 
such analogical inference is highly improbable, seems equally 
certain. 

The theory of analogical inference starts with the phenomena 
of physical expression in the two forms of gesture (bodily move- 
ment) and speech. Starting with the first, we have two possible 
cases. The first is very simple. Assuming that I know already 
what the expressions of A mean, I can infer from similar expres- 
sions in B, that he has similar states or acts. This is the normal 
procedure of comparative psychology where we pass from the 
known adult human psyche to the unknown infant or animal 
mind, with what justification we need not here inquire. But 
evidently this case need not concern us, for the knowledge of 
other mind is already assumed. How have we come to this 
knowledge? Here still analogical inference is claimed, but 
clearly in this case it is of another kind, or at least involves other 
problems. In its simplest form it is as follows: I know what 
my own physical acts and expressions 'mean.' Consequently 
when I see similar acts and expressions in others, I infer similar 
meanings (that is acts and states?) in the 'alter.' 

This seems simple enough. But immediately difficulties arise. 
In the first place, there is in the majority of cases really no such 
comparison as analogical inference implies. There is no com- 
parison between my own physical expressions and those of the 
'alter.' Unless I study the mirror, I do not know my own 
face and its expressions. The amusing story of Professor Mach 
who, on wondering who the old pedagogue opposite him might 
be, discovered that it was his own face in a mirror, is but a modern 
instance of the old fact that a man "straightway forgetteth 
what manner of man he is." The condition of all inference 
from analogy is an exhaustive study of the cases, but here such 
knowledge is wholly lacking. Indeed one might almost say that, 
paradoxical as it sounds, my knowledge of the 'other' is inversely 
proportional to my knowledge of my outward self. As inference 
interferes with such perceptual activities as dancing, etc., so it 
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would interfere with the perceptual activity of Einfuhlung and 
the penetration of the inner life of others. It is just this inter- 
ference of 'intellect' with 'intuition' that for Bergson constitutes 
the basis for so much of the comic. 1 

Apparently, then, in many cases where we speak of analogical 
inference, the very condition of such inference is lacking. An 
immediate apprehension of the inner life of others is presupposed. 
One case there is, indeed, where this objection does not seem to 
hold, namely where the medium of expression is speech. A ex- 
presses his thoughts and feelings in words. I have used the 
same words. From the similarity of the words, the inner side 
of which I know in my own case, I infer (?) a similar meaning 
in the case of B. Here the conditions of analogical inference 
seem to exist, and thus we have a case favorable to the inference 
theory. But this case requires special analysis, for here a 
second difficulty arises. The expression, "infer similar mean- 
ings" contains an ambiguity which frequently confuses the 
entire discussion. First of all it is important to distinguish two 
aspects of speech. It may be true that "language does not 
arise as the external manifestation of an internal idea, but as 
the means of fixing and identifying abstract aspects of experi- 
ence." But it is also true that it at least becomes the vehicle 
of the manifestation of internal meaning. Now it is about this 
internal meaning or "meaning of inwardness" that, as we shall 
presently see, the whole question turns. Here we are concerned 
with but one point. From the similarity of the words I am said 
to infer similar meaning. But is there not a serious misunder- 
standing here? Are meanings, properly speaking, ever inferred? 
Are they not immediately apprehended? It is clear, of course, 
that the external objective meaning (e. g., of a proposition) is 
not inferred. But is this not true also of the inner? I may 
have got a wrong meaning, and correct it by inference. But 
surely that there is inner meaning is immediately known. 

I will not press this point further here, but merely raise it. 
At least this case of language, apparently favorable to the 

1 The fun of the "Simeon Small" stories is but an elaboration of this thesis. It 
is analogical inference that gets him into all his troubles — especially when he 
absurdly applies it to the eternal feminine. 
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inference theory, on closer examination is doubtful. It owes 
its plausibility to a confusion of meaning and state. This 
confusion is so prolific a source of error that it will be well to 
make it clearer with an illustration. Much is made in all argu- 
ments for the ' intuitive, ' of the communion of love, especially 
love of the sexes. Alexander points out, for instance, 1 that the 
distinction between real and simulated passion is in large part 
immediate and non-inferential and gives some striking instances. 
Now the love of the sexes — precisely because of their differences — 
is a case in point. When the lover says of the beloved that 
she feels as he does, he does not mean that she has the same 
subjective state. Because of fundamental differences of sensa- 
tion and emotion, these are wholly unsharable, and inference 
regarding them likely to be invalid. Love — and the inwardness 
of love — they may share, but not the feelings of love. What 
this distinction means, we shall see later. 

I refrain, for the sake of brevity, from considering those cases 
where knowledge of the 'other' seems more primitive even than 
self knowledge, where, in very truth, it is the others who first 
furnish us with oUr full meaning, our hidden reality, where, 
for instance, I deceive myself and first know myself through a 
look or a word of some one else. It may be said that even this 
immediacy is only apparent. Does not my knowledge of the 
meaning of the word or gesture that revealed me to myself, 
really depend upon my reading it in terms of 'hidden' self? 
This, of course, leads to the genetic regress and, while from 
the genetic point of view it may be difficult to say which is 
prior, it seems most likely that the lowest, instinctive knowl- 
edge of others excludes all forms of inference. 2 In any case, 
even if such knowledge is psychologically derived, it is logically 
primitive, in the sense that it is not the result of any logical in- 
ference. This is the sole point at issue here. 

1 Op. tit., pp. 21-23. 

2 See my argument, Valuation, Its Nature and Laws, Chap. VIII, p. 244. Cf. 
also Alexander, loc. cit. 
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III. 

"We do not reach knowledge of other selves by analogy. 
We connect mind and action more quickly in others than in our- 
selves." 1 This conclusion with regard to matter of fact we 
may then accept in common with many who do not hold the 
inference theory. 

But this takes us but a short way in the solution of our main 
problem. There may be an 'intuitive,' logically primitive, 
knowledge of the inner life of others, a direct presentation, appre- 
hension, what you will, of other mind, but the question still 
haunts us: How is such apprehension possible? It is all very 
well to say that 'in this there is nothing at all unexplainable, 
because it has no reference to a system that demands explana- 
tion,' but we have an uncomfortable feeling that this is too easy 
a solution of our problem by far. Too easy also for us, I fear, 
is that solution which says that there is no problem because it 
rests upon the assumption of a 'mythical inner life,' and the 
problem of other selves disappears if we abolish consciousness. 

In addition to the problem of explanation we have also the 
problem of evidence. There may well be this logically primitive 
apprehension, but the question still remains whether it has the 
dignity of knowledge. It might, for example, be contended 
that there is indeed such a thing as direct presentation of the 
inner life of others, as in immediate sympathy or antipathy, but 
if this is to be legitimatized, it must be substantiated by inference. 
So far as the question of evidence is concerned, we may still be 
thrown back upon inference. 

Finally, we still have the problem with which we started — as 
to what it is that is immediately and intuitively known. Is it 
sensations, states, feelings, or is it meanings, intentions, atti- 
tudes? The view which we considered earlier maintains that 
they are 'not at all the same thing' and that the evidence in the 
two cases is entirely different. 

It is upon this latter question, probably, that the entire problem 
hinges, but we can scarcely avoid some consideration of the 
first two. Indeed it is only, I think, by way of a study of these 

1 Boodin, loc. cit. 
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that we can understand what the third question means. The 
psychological problem I shall treat very briefly, emphasizing 
rather the problem of evidence, as more important for our pur- 
poses. 

How then is such immediate apprehension possible? This 
is a problem, it is often said, that has 'thus far remained re- 
fractory to psychology.' Yet the study of Einfiihlung (empathy) 
and the processes involved, has seemed to many to shed light 
on the question. Let us see how far it takes us. Elsewhere I 
have made an extended study of the psychology of this process 
of "sympathetic participation" as the basis of personal and 
social values. 1 The causality of this affective projection (i. e., 
how mind and action are connected), the analysis of the different 
inducing conditions, the fusion of feeling with form qualities and 
movement-forms — all this we may pass over. The important 
question is how, through sympathetic projection of my own 
feeling, I may apprehend the inner life of others, how subjective 
feeling in me may become the bearer of an objective meaning 
and reference. Here everything turns upon the nature of the 
projected feeling, and the crucial point is the distinction between 
the 'real' feeling with its purely individual conditions and 
presuppositions, and feelings of the imagination (Schein-gefilhle) 
or feeling loosed from its individual presuppositions. The 
distinction between these two kinds of feeling is one which is to 
be understood both analytically and genetically, but the im- 
portant thing from either point of view is this: In the change 
from real feeling to feeling of the imagination (assumption 
feelings) the feeling "acquires a schematic character" which 
permits it to be read back and forth from ego to alter. Only 
such feelings are projected. Feeling in its purely individual 
character is unpresentable and unsharable. 

But how then can this projected feeling serve to grasp the 
inner life of others? Here the question turns on the cognitive 
character of feeling — on the recognition of the fact that feelings 
have as their presuppositions judgments and assumptions. These 

1 Valuation: lis Nature and Laws, Chap. VIII, pp. 232-253. In what follows 
I have summarized merely what criticism generally has recognized as valid. 
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latter ' acts ' (assumptions in the case of feelings of the imagina- 
tion, judgments in the case of sympathetic feeling itself) appre- 
hend not the feeling in its exclusively individual aspect, but its 
meaning, not the feeling as object, but the objective, that the 
feeling is. In other words, the difficulties made over the im- 
mediate apprehension of the inner experiences of others are 
partly psychological — due, I believe, to an incomplete and anti- 
quated notion of cognition itself. An adequate conception 
enables Meinong to speak in his 'Logos article' of "our emo- 
tional experiences serving to present and grasp our own inner 
experiences when they are no longer present and also such as do 
not belong to us." 1 

Obviously this short sketch of a large chapter in modern 
psychology is not meant to disprove the statement that the 
knowledge of other mind is refractory to psychology. Such dis- 
proof would involve not only a more wide-spread acceptance of 
this chapter in psychology, but also more agreement than at 
present upon the nature of psychology and psychological ex- 
planation themselves. In fact, I have introduced it for quite 
another reason. We wanted to know what 'this connection of 
mind and action ' is that ' takes place more quickly in our knowl- 
edge of others than in our knowledge of ourselves.' The sig- 
nificant thing is, I do not know immediately your feeling or 
volition as a subjective 'state.' I grasp its 'meaning,' because 
through judgment and assumption I share the presuppositions 
and the objectives of that feeling and volition. As Baldwin 
says, 2 "one person's sentiment can be used for the identification 
of another," but it is the identity of meaning, not of subjective 
state. I cannot attribute to you my special hope or fear, im- 
pulse or desire, but I can attribute to you hopes, fears, impulses, 
etc., that have the same meaning as mine. When I say of 
another, 'he feels as I do,' or 'thinks as I do,' I do not for a 

1 Also Ueber Annahmen, Section S4» PP- 300-314- 

* Genetic Logic, Volume III (Real Logic), p. 93- "When I contemplate my 
friend," says Helen Wodehouse (The Presentation of Reality, p. 48), "the contents 
of my mind are made of his spirit and his spiritual activity. For this is what 
enters my consciousness and is present to my thought." True enough, when 
properly understood. But this spirit is not some sublimation of his psychical 
states, but his meanings. 
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moment mean that he has the same subjective state, but rather 
that the same objects have the same affective-volitional meaning 
to him. 

With this conclusion based upon the studies referred to, we 
may leave the question for the time being. The problem of 
meaning and value will occupy us later. We must now turn 
from the question of fact to the question of validity. 

IV. 
We have seen that there is undoubtedly an immediate, logically 
primitive knowledge of other minds. What is the nature and 
value of the evidence? There is still the question whether it 
has the dignity of knowledge, whether, after all, to be legiti- 
matized it must not be substantiated by inference. Our best 
method is to compare the case in question with known cases of 
knowledge where the claim to evidence is justified. There are 
two such cases. The knowledge of the alter has analogies to 
both inner and outer 'perception.' In both of these evidence 
amounts to certainty. Is there a third form of immediate 
knowledge with similar evidence? 

The knowledge of other mind is in one sense nearer to the 
knowledge of my own mind; the object claimed to be known is 
in both cases of the same nature. Now to ' know my own mind ' 
is of course an equivocal expression. It may mean (and this is 
its primary meaning) to know my own meanings, purposes, inten- 
tions. It may also mean, to know my 'content,' sensations, 
feelings, states. But this difficulty need not concern us at pres- 
ent. We may also for the sake of brevity ignore the question 
of knowledge of my present mind, whether we interpret that as 
content or meaning. For our purposes it will be sufficient to 
consider the more difficult question of the knowledge of my own 
past mind, the evidence for memory. For here as in the sup- 
posed case of knowledge of the alter, the object is not in my 
'present' mind. 

Meinong has written a valuable paper in which he has shown 
that in all probability memory in general must be added to the 
sum of knowledge not derived from inference. 1 But it is with 

*"Zur erkentnisstheoretischen Wtirdigung des Gedachtnisses," Gesammelle 
Abhandlungen, 1913. 
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memory for my past self — the feelings, desires, etc. that are 
gone, that we are here especially concerned ; for this would be a 
case of apprehension of the psychical. There can be no question 
that there is memory for desires, emotions, and feelings that are 
gone, and that this memory has the value of evidence. The 
only question is as to just what is remembered. Elsewhere I 
have shown that the whole difficulty in the doctrine of memory 
for feelings is due to an a priori but groundless belief that recall 
necessarily involves revival. If we are to pass judgment upon 
past feelings — which we certainly do — we must equally certainly 
apprehend them in some way. That we do not revive them 
with all their character as actual states, I have shown. 1 That 
we do apprehend them in their meaning, with the same evidence 
as other objects of memory, is equally clear. That here again 
assumption and the feelings of imagination are the basis or data 
of this apprehension my study of the process also shows. But 
we need not concern ourselves with these details here. The 
important point is that in memory, including the memory of 
our own feelings of the past, we have uninferred knowledge of 
the mental, with its own evidence. 

In so far then the analogy is in favor of a similar knowledge 
of other mind. But there is one weakness in the analogy, namely, 
that other mind is not our own, either past or present. In 
that respect it should be compared rather with the knowledge of 
'external things.' But between knowledge of things and 
knowledge of persons there are also certain analogies worth 
noting. 

In the first place, they are alike precisely in the fact that in 

both cases the things known are 'outside' me, whatever that 

may mean. For this reason, it is often held that neither can be 

apprehended directly, but only through causal inference. In 

the case of perception of things, however, the necessity of 

inference from my sensations to things as their causes is denied, 

and an immediate grasping of reality through judgment with 

immediate evidence is claimed. There is no a priori reason 

1 Op. cit., pp. 113-119. See also Helen Wodehouse, The Presentation of Reality, 
Chapter VIII, on "The Apprehension of Feeling," who takes fundamentally the 
same position. 
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why this might not be true of persons also. In the second place, 
in both cases something outer or independent is apprehended 
through something 'inner', in the case of things by my sensa- 
tions, in the case of persons by my feelings, etc. The data in 
both cases are subjective. I think this holds true whether we 
frankly accept epistemological dualism, or try to carry through a 
monism. But I cannot go into that here. Let us see then 
where the analogy leads. 

The data in the case of the perception of sense objects are my 
own psychical content, sensations and images. Through these 
I grasp the aspects, the so-called primary and secondary qualities, 
of things. As is well known, the evidence for these is very 
poor, and it is precisely because of this fact that the appre- 
hension of objects is said to involve an element of causal inference. 
But it is also held with justice that, while the data themselves 
are not dependable, the relations between them are absolutely 
valid. Thus my sensations of red and green cannot be taken as 
valid knowledge of the nature of the things in themselves. But 
the difference between red and green gives me absolutely valid 
knowledge of a difference in the 'things.' The reason for this 
dependability is that the knowledge of similarity and difference 
is a priori and does not in the first instance involve the empirical 
knowledge of existences at all. It is concerned with the 'what,' 
not with the 'that.' But in this case the 'what' is so 'bound 
up' with the 'that,' that evidence for difference in the former 
includes evidence for difference in the latter. That is, the 
evidence for similarities and differences in 'things' is of quite a 
different order from evidence for the nature of the qualities of 
things. 1 

Let us now turn to the question of the valid apprehension of 

persons. The analogy is, I think, rather perfect. In this case 

the ' data ' are my own feelings, the ' projected ' feelings, feelings 

of the imagination of which we have spoken. In one sense the 

data in this case are more dependable in that they are like the 

objects apprehended. But their lack of dependability in par- 

1 Developed at length by Meinong in his Erfahrungsgrundlagen unseres Wissens, 
1906, Section 4. This argument has always seemed to me the strongest for what is 
essential in realism. 
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ticular cases cannot be denied. When Tolstoi, in his wonderful 
passage on the Reapers, feels himself so completely at one with 
the laboring peasants, the joy of life which he feels in his own 
heart, and reads into them, in many cases probably bore little 
resemblance to the feelings and emotions in their cloddish 
breasts. ' Einfiihlung' in aesthetics has a romantic taint, and 
the pathetic fallacies to which it gives rise in the personalizing 
of nature are fully equalled by my errors in the interpretation of 
my fellow men. I constantly attribute thoughts and feelings to 
my fellows which they do not have, as much good acting, both 
on and off the stage, continually proves. But now comes the 
point in the analogy upon which I, for one, am willing to rest the 
whole case. This lack of dependability differs in no essential 
respect from that which we recognized in the case of the appre- 
hension of things. In that case the poor character of the evi- 
dence in the case of the ' aspects ' apprehended by the subjective 
data was not true of the relations of similarity and difference 
between them. So here in the knowledge of persons. It is 
common knowledge that 'friendship and hostility in others are 
often felt with extraordinary discrimination through very care- 
ful disguises,' and that the validity of such knowledge is entirely 
consonant with errors regarding the actual content of the minds 
in question. 1 Now these feelings of sympathy and antipathy 
(of which so much mystery is often made) involve an element of 
cognition — they presuppose judgments of similarity and differ- 
ence. The difference, for instance, between the feelings with 
which I react to two persons, is a priori intrinsic to the experi- 
ences themselves. They are as good evidence for an ultimate 
difference in persons, as the difference between red and green is 
evidence for a difference in the red and green things themselves. 
In both cases this evidence is wholly compatible with lack of 
evidence for the specific qualities or aspects. In the case of the 
apprehension of persons, I may well be in error regarding the 
actual sentiments and feelings of others; I am by no means so 
likely to be in error respecting the similarity or difference of the 

1 Among others, Russell has recently made this point in his Scientific Method in 
Philosophy, p. 21. 
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persons who induce these feelings of sympathy and antipathy 
in me. 

This argument I hold to be important for two reasons. In 
the first place, the question of the valid apprehension of other 
selves is often confused with the valid apprehension of particular 
content of other selves. Here the distinction between the two 
is clearly made and the character of the evidence sharply dis- 
tinguished. In the second place, the evidence for the existence 
of other selves is bound up with the valuation of other selves. 
Sympathy and antipathy are essentially valuations. Such 
valuing includes and is the source of the certainty of other 
minds. This point is emphasized here for its bearing, upon later 
questions. But, in noting these two points, we must not lose 
sight of the larger fact. In so far as evidence is concerned, the 
grounds for our certainty of other mind are, mutatis mutandis, 
much like those for other objects. 

V. 

Up to this point we have considered but two aspects of our 
problem. We have found reasons for denying the exclusively 
inferential theory of the knowledge of other mind and in favor 
of a doctrine of immediate apprehension or intuition. We have 
also seen reason to believe that this immediate knowledge carries 
with it an evidence and conviction no whit poorer than the 
evidence for physical objects. But it is clear that the facts are 
one thing, the interpretation of the facts another. For one 
thing it is not yet wholly clear what it is that is apprehended. 

I have never considered the arguments for the immediate 
knowledge of other mind of great importance as such. Like 
so much of philosophy they are an elaboration of the obvious. 
The important thing is just what it is that is thus apprehended. 
We recall that it is just this question that creates all the trouble. 
On the one view, it is meanings, purposes, intentions, values, 
that are said to be immediately apprehended. On the other, 
it is the individual's sensations, feelings, states, of which this 
immediate apprehension is denied. The two views seem to 
speak a different idiom; without a common language, under- 
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standing is impossible. Yet on this question also we have learned 
something from our analysis. In Einfuhlung, we found, I do not 
properly speaking apprehend your subjective state, but its 
meaning. In discussing the question of evidence, we found that 
while in sympathetic participation, the evidence for specific 
aspects or states of the ' other ' is poor indeed, the evidence for 
similarity and difference in meaning and intent, as experienced 
in sympathy and antipathy, is of a higher order. 

In so far, then, we already find ourselves speaking the language 
of the 'idealists'; and as I have already said, I think this is also 
the plain man's view. 'To know one's own mind' is of course 
an equivocal expression, but in the primary and plain sense of 
the terms, it does not really mean to know one's sensations and 
feelings, but to know one's purposes, intentions, and meanings. 
Now what is it to know other mind? Is it not here also to share 
meanings, intentions, values? As Rickert paradoxically, but for 
that reason no less truly, says: ' I share your joy and sorrow, not 
your feelings of joy and sorrow.' It is not the psychical existent 
(which of course belongs only to one individual) but the meanings 
of these psychical existents which I can alone share. 

But what then is meaning! Here evidently is the crux of the 
problem. In reaching this point where we begin to have some 
hope of bringing the two views together, we are faced with this 
extremely difficult question. If I mistake not, it is our helpless- 
ness before this problem that has made the question of the 
' consciousness of our fellow refractory to psychology.' Certainly 
it has stood in the way even of a proper statement of the problem, 
in so far as it concerns philosophy. As our title indicates, the 
problem of the knowledge of other mind is bound up with the 
problem of meaning and value. 

One does not have to read far in the various kinds of psy- 
chologies to recognize that it is with the problem of 'meaning' 
that they are all struggling and that from 'associationism' on, 
it is also upon this rock that most of them come to grief. The 
sensationalistic type is, indeed, not noted either for its com- 
prehension of fundamental problems or for its sense of humor, 
but when it tells us that 'meaning' is kinaesthesis or context of 
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strain sensations, it seems very much like telling us that mind 
is brain, wood is iron, or any other such nonsense. 1 The so- 
called functionalists seem to come off better. Their view 
practically amounts to reducing mind to meaning. But in 
reducing consciousness to relation between body and environ- 
ment, a process of thought is started which ends only in the 
elimination of the selves for which meanings are\ The difficulty 
seems to be that, while 'meaning' is of the very essence of mind, 
psychology in order to bring it under its causal categories must 
make of it an existent, and that is precisely what meaning is not. 2 

What then is meaning? The psychologist may, perhaps, the 
philosopher cannot, avoid this ultimate issue. Remember, 
meaning is not a psychical existent, and yet it is meanings we 
apprehend when we know other mind. Can paradox be more 
paradoxical? 

It is often said that if meaning does not exist, it at least has 
some kind of being. Now of course in the wholly insignificant 
sense in which we apply being to any object whatever, even 
' nothing ' meanings may be said to be. We say that geometrical 
objects do not exist, they are merely essences with subsistence. 
Are not meanings (for instance the meanings of propositions) 
such subsistents? But just here a distinction must be made, 
one upon which hinge important consequences, not only for our 
present problem but for many epistemological questions. A 
geometrical object, a triangle, is one thing; the meaning of the 
proposition, that all the angles of a triangle are equal to two 

1 This is perhaps a trifle strong. Like other objects of knowledge, meaning 
must perhaps be conceived differently for different purposes. Thus there are at 
least three different conceptions and theories of color, the physical, physiological,- 
and psychological — all in terms of existents or hypothetical existents, while color 
itself, as an object, is not an existent at all, but merely subsistent. 

1 However we may construe meaning positively, however we may conceive it 
to be related, on the one hand to objective propositions, on the other to subjective 
content and act, one thing is clear from studies varying as widely as those of 
Husserl, Meinong, and Rickert. ' Meaning ' (Sinn* Bedeutung) is not mental in 
the sense of being a psychical existent. Munsterberg's emphasis upon the distinc- 
tion between psychical states and meanings, and the two psychologies built upon it, 
is thought-provoking. But the most important study for our purpose is Rickert's 
section on "Psychologie und Sinnesdeutung," Der Gegenstand der Erkentniss, 1915, 
Chap. Ill, Sect. 4. 
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right angles, is another. Neither exists, but both are objective. 
Yet in their objectivity there is so marked a difference that to 
put them in the same class is to court confusion of thought. 
The distinction is not difficult to make. A triangle can not be 
affirmed or denied — and this is true of any object, existent or 
subsistent, and of existents physical or psychical. Properly 
speaking, there are no positive and negative forces, no positive 
and negative states or acts. Unpleasantness as a state, denial 
as a psychical act, are themselves neither negative nor positive, 
but neutral being. On the other hand, it is only meanings 
that can be affirmed or denied. And more important still, they 
can only be affirmed or denied. They cannot exist in any way. 
Their being (being is here used in the broad sense referred to) 
is their validity. 

If then meanings are not existents or subsistents (thus far 
we have dealt only with objective meanings), what are they? 
For myself, I think it is utterly impossible to do anything with 
the objects we call meanings until we recognize that the con- 
cept meaning is inseparable from the concept value; that to 
apprehend a meaning is necessarily to acknowledge a value. 
This can, indeed, be shown in more than one way. We might, 
for instance, follow the method of Rickert and attempt to show 
that affirmation and negation themselves always involve the 
acknowledgement of a value, and that the distinctions between 
sense and non-sense, the meaningful and meaningless, always 
have a hidden reference to value concepts. We might draw 
upon Royce's doctrine of Interpretation, of a third type of cog- 
nitive process, interpretation of meanings, and show that this 
leads to the same result. But all this would lead us too far 
afield. It will be sufficient for our purpose to emphasize one 
point. Prior to any distinction within the field of meanings, 
even the meanings of existence and truth themselves, is a still more 
fundamental distinction, namely that between the meaning-full 
and the meaning-less, the significant and the non-significant. 
This distinction clearly implies the acknowledgment of value, 
and this acknowledgment it is that alone marks off meanings 
from the world of neutral objects, objects as such. If, as I have 
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shown elsewhere, 1 over against this world of mere-objects as 
such are the categories of being and value, all inclusive categories 
of the world, then the category of meaning belongs to the cate- 
gory of value. 

This is a much-shortened form of a line of thought which can- 
not be further developed here. But assuming it to be true, 
what bearing does it have upon our problem of the knowledge 
of other mind? Much every way. Let us return then to our 
specific point for the consideration of which this general dis- 
cussion is merely the background. 

VI. 

First let me restate briefly the argument up to this point. 
It was, it will be remembered, meanings, not states that we 
apprehend directly in Einfuhlung. It was for meaning and 
intent, not for states of consciousness, that we found the evidence 
for certainty good. These facts led us to undertake the study 
of meaning as such. On the other hand, according to one of the 
two main views we have been considering, our knowledge 'that 
our fellows are real and have an inner life,' is due to the fact 
that they 'furnish us with meanings, our full meaning, our 
hidden reality.' Our problem now evidently is the specific ques- 
tion of the knowledge of a specific kind of meaning — the 'inner 
meaning' of ideas, the special meaning of 'inwardness,' which 
is the same as the 'inner life.' Meaning is a general concept 
under which fall both the external meanings of propositions and 
the internal meanings of ideas, states, and acts. We have now 
merely to define and analyze the latter, as a special case. If 
meaning is essentially a value concept, then the distinction be- 
tween outer and inner meaning is a distinction of value rather 
than of existence. The problem of the knowledge of other selves 
becomes then fundamentally the problem of sharing of inner 
meaning. The judgment that other selves are, or are real, is 
ultimately a value judgment. Let us see if this can be made out. 

There is, of course, no question in any one's mind that in a 
sense we share the same objects, ideas, and meanings. The 

1 "Value and Existence," Journal of Philos., Psych., etc., Vol. XIII, No. 17. 
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worlds of science and practice alike rest upon that fact. That 
about which there is question is the special kind of meaning or 
intent, the internal meaning by virtue of which they are mine 
or yours. Red we may share, but sensations of red never. In 
a still higher degree is this true of that which common sense 
has agreed to call the subjective or 'psychical,' par excellence, 
our pains, feelings, emotions. 

The problem here raised has been well stated by Baldwin in the 
following way : " How far can the intent or meaning of inwardness 
have a recognized common character?" Otherwise stated, how 
far, and with what justification, can sympathy or Mitfiihlen claim 
to apprehend that meaning of psychical states and acts which we 
call inner? Baldwin answers the question in genetic terms and, so 
far as it goes, we may accept his conclusion. It is indeed implied 
in our study of Einfilhlung. With him we hold that, "in so far 
as we seek to reach the actual feeling or conation of another the 
process is partly inferential." There is no such thing as the 
"direct conversion of a singular affective experience." But we 
hold with him also that "this limitation does not apply to the 
general meaning of personality." We can reach his 'person- 
ality.' 1 So far, so good. But precisely in this very way of 
stating the case the difficulty which dogs the steps of all theory 
on this point seems to become most acute. Inwardness have a 
common character? Does it not then cease to be inwardness? 
The ' general meaning of personality? ' Are not these terms like 
round squares? Is not to seek the solution of the problem in 
this direction like trying to square the circle? Does not the inner- 
most personality still remain hidden and refractory? 

Nevertheless, I think the difficulty is only apparent. It has 
frequently been remarked that the dogma of the impenetrability 
of mind is largely due to a confusion of the special sense in which 
things are inside and outside the mind with the sense in which 
they are inside and outside the body, that 'while such a sup- 
position is generally admitted to be false, it nevertheless lingers 
on the scene.' Now, in so far as this lingering prejudice is in 
any way bound up with the confusion of meaning with state, or 
1 op. cit., p. 103. 
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the conception of meaning as psychical content or existent, it is 

already completely disposed of. But does not the more refined 

form of the difficulty noted above arise from the same sort of 

prejudice? Are we not still thinking of the distinction of inner 

and outer meaning in existential terms, whereas it can be stated 

only in terms of value? I think so. 

With regard to the sharing of 'objective' external meanings 

there is, we saw, no question. That is, however, we have also 

seen, to acknowledge common values. But what does such 

multiple valuing and knowing imply? Does it not involve the 

valuing, and therefore knowing, of other minds as experiencing? 

I am glad to quote Professor Coe in this connection : " Knowledge 

of other mind is essentially valuing, and such valuing includes 

and is the source of our certainty of other minds." 1 This is but 

the outcome of my entire treatment of personal values in Valu* 

ation, etc., and the main point of the discussion of evidence in 

this paper. Our certainty of inner meaning or personality is of 

a different order and rests upon quite different grounds than our 

certainty regarding specific acts or feelings. I cannot share 

your meanings and values without valuing you, and it is here 

that my certainty of your reality lies. In other words, external 

and internal are mutually exclusive in the world of existents, 

but not in the world of values. ' Fremdes Erlebniss zu sein und 

mein Erlebniss zu sein sind eben zwei sich ausschliessenden 

Bestimmungen.' True enough, but these very determinations 

are made in a universe of discourse in which it is already implied 

that others' meanings and values and my meanings and values 

are not mutually exclusive. Indeed, as has been often said, 

drawing inferences (which includes my inferences as to your 

subjective content) presupposes a self-conscious intelligence 

already possessed of an objective experience, which by implying 

its universality, implies also a plurality of selves. If, on this 

assumption, we come to a deadlock, or find ourselves revolving 

in a circle, the deadlock and the circle are not hopeless. The 

escape is easy when we once recognize that both the implications 

refer not to existence at all, but to valid meanings or values. 

1 George A. Coe, "On Having Friends: A Study of Social Values," Journal of 
Philos., Psych., etc.. Vol. XII, No. 6. 
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VII. 

With this, of course, we are back at the starting point of our 
entire study. 'We know that our fellows are real and have an 
inner life of their own because they furnish us with meanings, 
our full meaning, our hidden reality.' The existential judgment 
here is ultimately a value judgment. Knowledge of other minds 
is really an implication of the acknowledgment of values. One 
more point and our analysis is done. 

Meaning, we have said, is not a psychical existent, and yet it 
is meanings we apprehend when we know other mind. Are we 
yet free from the paradox which this seems to involve? The 
expression 'have an inner life' affords the key; its analysis 
should free us from the last trace of paradox. Three cases of 
this judgment may be distinguished. It may mean: A has a 
given sensation, feeling or desire (what we ordinarily mean by 
psychical existence) . It may mean, A has certain dispositions, on 
the basis of which certain feelings, desires, etc., arise (psycho- 
physical existence). Finally it may mean, A has certain ideals, 
intentions, values. (Now what kind of existence is this?) The 
meaning in the first two cases is perfectly clear. It is equally 
clear that existence here can only be known by inference. But 
what about this third case? It may be said that it is reducible 
to the other two. But surely after all the study that has been 
given to meaning and value, and indeed after what has been 
said in this paper, I shall not be expected to take this seriously. 
Their being is in their being affirmed or denied — in their ' impera- 
tive existence' or 'existence for will,' if you like such terms. 
If you can find any other intelligible concept of existence for 
them you are welcome to it. Is it not clear then, that this 
'having an inner life' can have no other meaning than this, — 
than just to have purposes and intentions. When you say of 
your friend, "he has the same sentiments as I," you simply do 
not mean that he has the same states, but that he has the same 
meanings and values. When you say you 'know your own 
mind' (if you do know your own mind when you say it), you 
mean not that you know your own psychic states — but that you 
mean or intend something. Is it not also clear that knowing 
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your own mind, or another's, in this the genuine sense, is essen- 
tially a valuing process. From the judgment of existence or 
reality in this third sense, the value connotation can not be 
eliminated. "You and I exist for each other not otherwise than 
in the experience of actualized value, such as the term mutual 
regard connotes." In the last analysis we exist for ourselves in 
no other way. If you can find any other intelligible meaning 
for the expressions, 'having an inner life,' and being real as a 
person, you are also welcome to it. 

All this, it may be thought, is sufficiently remote from Every- 
body's World, the world in which men sing, play, and fight 
together — the world of lovers and friends. In that world we 
think we know minds, selves, persons. Instead we are told we 
apprehend 'internal meanings.' For the bread of life, phi- 
losophy gives us, if not a stone, at least words. As a matter of 
fact we are in the very heart of that world. Our technicalities 
have had no other purpose than to make that clear. "For you 
to ask me," to quote Professor Coe again, "how I know that 
my friend exists, the term existence being emptied of such (value) 
connotations, is like asking me to smile broadly and at the same 
time whistle. The question in this form is simply an intel- 
lectual teasing game." That this game will continue indefinitely 
is more than likely. But if it does, it will simply be because our 
concepts of value and reality alike still remain incoherent. But 
of this more on another occasion. 

The task I set myself in this paper was really a very modest 
one — that of translation, of finding a common idiom for two 
points of view in philosophy that with difficulty understand 
each other. That I have succeeded I am not at all sure. 
That there are difficult questions yet unsolved is likely. Of one 
thing, however, I am convinced. The whole method of dealing 
with this problem of knowledge of other mind, beginning with 
Kant and Fichte and finding its best expression, so far as our 
present thought is concerned, in such formulations as those 
with which we started, contains an element of imperishable 
truth. The earlier statements merely required to be freed from 
their narrow ethical bias, as has been done by the modern 'value 
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philosophy,' to be as satisfactory to-day as they ever were. If 
the results of the study of the same problem from the other 
point of view, von unten, do not show that it is complementary 
and not antagonistic, I have simply failed to make my point. 

I should like to suggest some of the wider implications of this 
subsumption of our special problem under the larger problem of 
meaning and value, to indicate that, as I believe, the two methods 
of transcendental and phenomenological (or gegenstandliche) 
analysis are in general complementary. But I cannot go into 
that here. I will rather close with a quotation which expresses the 
thought which I would have constitute the outcome of the whole 
discussion. "The formal separateness of 'individual' centers 
of experience is progressively outweighed by their identity of 
meanings and values, and if we were to base our theories on the 
latter rather than the former fact, on the truth of things when 
men sing together or fight on the same side, or sacrifice them- 
selves for those dear to them or for a cause, the difference in our 
attitude would be not merely one of sentiment and practice, 
but one of immense logical and metaphysical significance." 

Wilbur M. Urban. 
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